





ON THE LAW ON PEOPLE’S COMMITTEES"*) 


The new Law on People’s Committees we shall be 
adopting at this session is the third one of the kind since 
the victory of our Revolution. To me this comparatively 
rapid changing of the legislation on People’s Committes 
appears an essentially positive sign, for it shows our 
society to be capable of quick and vigorous reaction to 
objective changes in social-economic relationships. 

Indeed, the three laws on Peoplé’s Committees re- 
flect the three phases of our post-war social-economic 
and political development. Here I shall not go into an 
anlysis of the first two phases. But it seems necessary 
and helpful to dwell in some detail on the reasons 
underlying the need to enact this third Law on People’s 
Committees, and one just such as the Federal Govern- 
ment has submitted to you. 


I. ON THE BASES OF OUR SOCIALIST 
DEMOCRACY 


1. The Legality of the Transitional Period 


I should like first of all to apologise for having to 
make a theoretical introduction to the discussion on 
People’s Committees, for this is not customary either 
in Parliament or in our National Assembly. I believe, 
however, that the living everyday confrontation of the 
achievements and forms of our practice with the basic 


* This is the full text of the speech delivered by Edvard 
Kardelj in the FPRY National Assembly on April 1St 1952, in 
connection with the enactment of the General Law on People’s 
Committees. 


theoretical premises of scientific socialism constitutes one 
of the indispensable conditions that enable a society on 
the road to socialism to oppose successfully the penetra- 
tion and consolidation of anti-socialist tendencies in new 
guises. This danger is particularly serious in a compara- 
tively backward country where the blind anti-socialist 
forces are bound to be very strong. And practicism, or 
rather the weakness or lack of control based .on revo- 
lutionary proletarian or socalist ideaed control over 
practical development — that is just the atmosphere, the 
natural” path for blind anti-socialist forces to find their 
strongest expression. 

As is well known, Karl Marx viewd the transitional 
period from capitalism to socialism as a period of intense 
"labour pains” and numerous internal controversies with 
which the socialist society is born, faster or slower, 
through victories and defeats, through bold ascents and 
humiliating falls, learning from both successes and 
failures. 

Nor can it be any other way, for the revolutionary 
or political victory of the working class does not in itself 
give rise to socialist social relationships. Its main task is 
to destory the obstacles to the free emergence and con- 
solidation of such relationships, while the pace and forms 
of their endeavours and development depend in the first 
place upon the development of material social forces, in 
other words, upon the development: of productive forces. 
By this I do not intend to underrate the role of socialist 
consciousness, but this factor may find successful and 
progressive expression only if it has grasped what is 
economically and socially feasible and indispensable and 
if it acts within that framework towards the release of 
the elements of socialist society. In this connection, I 
cannot but repeat the words of Marx from the analysis 
of Paris Commune: 


”’The working class demanded no miracles from 
the Commune. It cannot enforce by plebiscite some 
perfect and ready-made utopias. The working class 
knows that if it desires to achieve its own liberation 
and with it the living standards that present-day 
society irresistibly seeks because of its own economic 
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development, it will have to go through long strug- 
gles, through a whole series of historical processes 
which will completely change men and conditions. 
it does not have to realise any ideals; it only has to 
release the elements of the new society which have 
already developed in the lap of the old crumbling 
bourgeois society.” (Karl Marx: The Civil War in 
rance). 


And in the Preface to the first edition of Capital’, 
Marx formulated very much the same thought: 


"Even when a society does get on the track of 
the natural laws of its development... it can neither 
bypass nor abolish by ordinances the phases of 
natural development. But it can both shorten and 
ease its labour pains.” 


These words of Marx constitute the best expression 
of that revolutionary realism which should guide a society 
i the throes of the initial processes of socialist transfor- 


mation. 

Socialism is not built in all countries under identical 
conditions. In some society will be called upon to over- 
eome a stiffer and in others a weaker resistance by the 
most varied reactionary forces, but everwhere it will 
have to pass through determinate economic and social 
processes wherein the productive forces will develop to 
the point at which socialism can become the undisputed 
form of social relationships. Those of the social-economic 
processes, then, which found no outlet in the bosom of 
ihe old society must, in one form or another, do so in the 
new social conditions. Those belated social-economic 
processes indisputably drag society backwards and daily 
reproduce anti-socialist influences. A socialist State can 
influence such processes, somewhat accelerating and 
(irecting them towards socialism, but even they them- 
selves seek to influence the State and the whole social 
life. They represent the source of anti-socialist autarchy, 
and the more backward a country is and the more 
exposed to external pressure, the stronger the latter is. 
These blind forces may, under specific conditions, inflict 
highly painful defeats on the forces of socialism. Difficul- 
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ties of this type are in fact those Marx called the ’labour 
pains” of socialism. 

Dogmatists and practicists often represent matters 
as if the ’correct’? development of a socialist revolution 
were assured with the armed victory of the working class 
and the coming to power of the workers’ vanguard, so 
long as the vanguard is sufficiently ”resolute” and 
severe” in the struggle against counter-revolution. How- 
ever, what they overlook is that the transitional period 
from capitalism to socialism, that is from a class to @ 
classless society, similarly constitutes a class struggle, the 
latter being chiefly characterised by its development of 
a strong tendency for its political centre of gravity to be 
shifted to the State system proper and to the workers’ 
party itself. ’The obsolete”, says Karl Marx, "always 
seeks to restore and reconsolidate itself within the newly- 
-acquired forms’. (Letter to F. Bolte, November 7th, 1871), 
The ruling party, then, does not live and operate in a 
vacuum, in a world of abstract principles, where it only 
has to decide what is ’correct” or incorrect”, but is itself 
subjected to the action of social-economic laws. 


Anti-socialist tendencies do not merely emerge as 
direct political action, that is, as an open countrer-revolu- 
tionary attempt or unconscious resistance. In these forms 
they are obvious and not hard to combat. But they are 
more dangerous in other forms, when, as it were, they 
imperceptibly act on the very system of the socialist 
State, on men within that system, on the working methods 
and organisational forms of that system. In this form 
blind anti-socialist forces tend to stagnation, to adherence 
to obsolete forms. They operate as the factor which, in 
one section of social life or another, pulls backwards, 
restores the old, converts everything or those remnants 
of the past into a dominant system. Transitional forms 
wax obsolete and turn into a refuge for the remnants of 
the past. And many new” men become conservative, 
dread the further movement forward of. society and 
social relationships, and the remnants of the past begin 
to cling to them. 


Indeed, the more a ruling party merges and identifies 
itself with the State administrative appartus, and the 
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more Independent authority becomes concentrated in the 
hands of such an apparatus, the more will such a party 
lone its ties with the working masses, and the whole 
system may turn into an independent force proceeding 
under its special social-economic laws. All the more since 
Miute-capitalist elements are more or less strong at the 
hewlmning of each proletarian revolution. They are, in 
fact. Inevitable and at first are usually progressive, but 
at the same time they form the principal source of 
biireaucratism. In the absence of sufficiently strong con- 
scious socialist forces, or rather if practical development 
lacks an efficacious enough control based on proletarian 
and socialist ideas, then such a system becomes the point 
of departure for the formation of a bureaucratic caste 
and the degeneration of a proletarian revolution into a 
syetem of bureaucratic despotism as the expression and 
superstructure of State-capitalist relationships. 


Indeed, there lies today the principal danger to the 
working class, which has won politically. Counter-revolu- 
lionary, restorationist attempts by expropriated classes 
ean harass, make difficulties, impede development, but 
(hey cannot turn back the course of history. The small- 
holding and petty-bourgeois elements may also apprecia- 
bly retard socialist development, but cannot themselves 
vain dominance. But all of them militate for a third party, 
which, in the sharpend class conflicts of the transitional 
period, stands to win, and that is the bureaucratic caste. 


The more backward a country is, the bigger and 
more centralised an apparatus for the struggle against 
blind anti-socialist forces has to be created by the revolu- 
lionary proletariat, the more power accrues to such an 
apparatus and the greater becomes the danger that the 
Apparatus will become independent of the proletariat 
ilinelf. And the stronger and more independent the State 
executive apparatus of the working class and working 
masses in general becomes, the more it turns into an 
independent social force tending to conserve and develop 
Ninte-capitalist relationships. In other words, under such 
circumstances the proletarian revolution itself produces 
the force that degrades it to the level of a despotism of 
State-capitalist bureaucracy. 
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At first glance this process may appear to be an out» 
come of subjective ”errors” of socialist forces. In fact, if 
is primarily the result of the action of objective socials 
-economic laws, which invariably reduce social relation= 
ships to the level the productive forces allow. Such State 
systems can and must take a series of progressive socialist 
measures and steps, but only within specific limits, whieh 
do not jeopardise the basis of the system: the State» 
-capitalist monopoly. But once the progressive economi¢ 
development within such a system has reached the 
extreme limits that State-capitalist relationships allow, 
this system becomes just as reactionary and just as cOne« 
ducive to social decay as any obsolete system. Further 
more, once such a_ system, in internal relationships, 
becomes in the course of development a reactionary police 
protection of State-capitalist relationships, having already 
grown into an obstacle to continued social movement, 
with the internal crisis inescapably beginning to drive it 
to external expansion and aggression, then it develops 
into a mortal danger to the progress of socialism. 


Experience drawn from the development of the 
proletarian revolution in the Soviet Union provides such 
convincing testimony of these premises that I propose to 
dwell briefly on it. 


2. The Lessons of Soviet Development 


As a stratum, as an independent factor, bureaucracy 
has, as a rule, always appeared in history in. one of two 
possible roles: either as servant or as despot. It acted as 
subordinate executor when the ruling class was strong, 
and incontestably superior, but it became more or less 
an independent factor above society when the ration of 
forces between the principal opposing classes reached & 
certain ’balance’”’, which excluded the indivisible mastery 
of one or the other. 

In our time bureaucratic despotism occurs as an in» 
dependent social factor mainly in two forms: as a fascist 
dictatorship or as a dictatorship of the Stalinist type. In 
ordinary language, one might say that first and the 
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wevond primarily result from the weaknesses of the bour- 
yeols and the proletarian authority respectively concerned. 

The first oceurs when the bourgeoisie as a class 1s 
io lonwer capable of retainig power, and the proletariat 
i) too weak politically to capture it. The ruling bureau- 
yratic caste, by merging with top-level financial oligarchy, 
on the one hand protects the privileges of financial oli- 
srehy, and on the other has to strengthen State-capital- 
elements in the economic system and social rela- 
Honahips. 

eiatictatic despotism of the Soviet type, however, 
svison where the proletariat, profiting by suitable social 
snl political conditions, assumes power through victorious 
bevolution, but, owing either to the general backwardness 
+f the country or for other objective or subjective reasons, 
is joo weak to retain it. The obligatory companion of 
every State system, that is, bureaucratic practicism, be- 
somes in such conditions the main channel for the pene- 
sation and consolidation of anti-socialist tendencies in 
iesh forms, which revolution had created and cleared 
ihe way for; this practicism turns into the chief form of 
ihe wradual suppression and final liquidation of the de- 
+}tve influence exercised by the working class upon the 
lsadership of State administration. i 

‘he weakness of the revolutionary authority of the 
iwwiet working class lay not in the might of the expro- 
yinted classes, as epitomized by Czarist landowners and 
surpeoisie, but in the exceptionally great general back- 
sardness of the social-economic structure of Russia. 
jenin clearly saw this situation and kept warning the 
Soviet proletariat that its armed victory by no means 
meant that its authority and socialism in Russia had 
leon secured. In posing the question who will whom 
lenin was chiefly thinking of the huge elemental pres- 
sure of petty-bourgeois forces which "daily fostered 
fapitalism’”. These elemental forces, certainly, neither 
«on as such nor led to the restoration of the old system, 
hut they nevertheless undermined the authority of the 
working class. By inescapably creating an enormous 
hureaqucratic mechanism for strangling and subjugating 
thowe blind forces, the revolution coincidently created a 
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power which ended by subordinating to iteself both the 
revolution and the working class. Thanks to the backward 
class structure, that is, the weakness of the proletariat, 
which leads to a mutual paralysis of the opposed classe, 
the executive apparatus acquired extraordinary power 
and authority and began to produce an independent 
bureaucratic caste with special social interests. Having 
secured political monopoly this caste strove for an ei» 
nomic monopoly, for the first could only be sustained 
on the basis of the second, and having once gained inter 
nal economic monopoly, it proceeded, like all monopolies, 
to an imperialist policy of external conquests and world 
hegemony. 

Up to the very point where this system played a cet 
tain progressive role, either in home policy or in inter 
national affairs, it contrived to conceal itself behind the 
socialist flag and receive the support of the international 
proletariat. However, once the dominating State-capitalist 
relationships in production came into conflict with the 
productive forces within the country, and particularly 
when the Soviet bureaucratic caste began to reveal its 
hegemonist tendencies towards other peoples, this system 
entered on a phase of crisis, both external and internal, 
and the socialist revolutionary criticism of this system ha# 
not only been gaining in urgency, but even rising in pitch, 
Today it is clear to an ever-increasing number of those 
revolutionary socialists, and progressive people in general, 
who rightly welcomed and assisted the October Revo- 
lution and the Soviet Union as the first great step 
towards the realisation of socialism, that not only has 
the Soviet bureaucratic system ruined the socialist heris 
tages of the October Revolution, but thaht it has even 
become an enemy of the progress of world socialism in 
general. 

In a political sense the bureaucratic despotism of the 
Stalinist type, as we have seen, is the product of the back- 
ward Soviet village. In calling Stalinism a product of the 
Soviet village I do not intend to convey that it is a repre= 
sentative of its interests, but that Stalinism could not 
have come about, or with difficulty at least, had Russia 
not been a backward, prevalently peasant country. On the 
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poiivary, we are all aware that the Soviet bureaucratic 


paste settled its scores in blood, and continues to do so, 
with the peasantry, and not with the kulaks alone but 
with the peasants in general. However, the very existence 
of the blind force of petty-ownership, which paralysed 
ihe revolutionary socialist tendencies of the working class, 
berame the principal condition enabling the emergence 
snl development of Stalinist despotism. Deftly tricking 
how the peasant, then the worker, either with slogans on 
jie alliance of workers and peasants, or with calls to 
bombat the kulaks or similar perils, it stays in power, 
subordinating the entire social life to itself. Moreover, by 
iifiating the danger from external invasion, it keeps 
justifying to the whole people both the need for main- 
isininw its despotic regime at home and for expansion 
abroad. 

This system reached its final affirmation in the peri- 
oi of the First Five-Year Plan, and not by chance just 
+) that time. For the fulfilment of the plan the Soviet 
syelem required a tremendous concetration of power in 
ihe executive organs of authority, among which I count 
ihe leading core of the Communist Party of the USSR, 
»iiich means in the organs that had already been bureau- 
svatived and which were therefore bound to become, by 
sieolute authority, a closed artificial caste. 

Yo be sure, the First and Second Five-Year Plans 
Were mainly successful. For Russian circumstances, a big 
Sonomie victory was achieved, which to a considerable 
Sslent wrested the Soviet Union from the fetters of 
backwardness. But this success was accompanied by yet 
snother victory — that of State-capitalist bureaucratic 
despotism. And this victory harboured not only political 
jenction, but even the germ of future economic stalemate 
sul social crisis. Obviously, the development of social 
yoduetive forces cannot for long reconcile itself with 

iate-capitalist relationships, artificially and violently 
iaintained by the bureaucratic caste. 


Parallel with such a development there also marches 
ihe Soviet juridical system. The basic principles of Soviet 
soelal build-up, which Lenin formulated, were gradually 
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abandoned to be ultimately, through the Stalinist Consti- 
tution, even formally abolished. 


I believe that I shall not exaggerate by saying that 
the ”*Magna Charta” of Soviet bureaucratism occurs in 
Stalin’s speech, ’New Situation — New Tasks of Economie 
Construction”, of 1931. The main objective and effect of 
that speech was the conversion of factory directors and 
economic leaders in general into an absolute authority over 
workers. The last vestiges of democracy in economlé 
administration were liquidated. There followed a serien 
of anti-workers’ laws, which completely outlawed the 
worker in relation to the director, who may even sentence 
him to imprisonment for “lack of discipline”. The diregs 


tor openly appears as a State political authority — which 
indeed he is. 


Similar processes were effected in the organs of State 
authority. The apparatus of republican, regional and dite 
trict Soviets became the apparatus of central Federal 
organs, with the Soviets themselves a decoration devoid 
of rights or authority. Absolutely subordinated — in the 
factory to the board and the chief economic adminisiras 
tion, in the collective farm to a professional president 
nominated from obove, and in the Soviet to a civil service 
apparatus, which itself lacks rights or rather is only "ere 
titled” to carry out blindly the orders of the central 
administrative authority — the Soviet working man lost 
every means of influencing State authority. Decorated 
with medals and corrupted by privileges, but frozen with 
fear before the Pharaonic heights of the central executive 
authority, Soviet bureaucracy naturally had ever-improye 
ing economic rewards conferred on it for dischargin 
this kind of role — to the detriment of workers A 
working peasants. 

To illustrate the point, I shall cite some examples 
of disparities of pay in the Soviet Union. 


According to official Soviet data, in 1950 the aver= 
age worker’s salary amounted to 500 roubles a month, 
The lowest paid workers in machine industry, however, 
received 145 roubles, and in mining 250 roubles a month, 
The salaries of top bureaucratic levels in production, 
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hiwever, are disproportionately higher. Directors of 
Pierprises receive 2,500 roubles per month as their basic 
Milary. But that is not all by a long way. The Salaries of 
Wifehuecracy are tremendously boosted by circuitous 
Weihiods, chiefly by way of a bonus system. According to 
pitivial data, bonuses reached as much as 51.4% of the 
poy funds in metallurgy, 45% in light industry, 42% in 
pmieal industry, etc. Special bonuses chiefly serve to 
eyyment the salaries of the leading bureaucrats. Direc- 
he Of enterprises, for instrance, are automatically paid 
Hiises equal to their monthly salary each fulfilment of 
He monthly plan. Their income is thus raised to 5,000 
Miibies a month. In mining and metallurgy directors are 
priniied a 25% rise in salary for each 1% reduction in 
Hriiietion costs. It is seen in practice that the salaries 
 ipiding bureaucrats are thus increased by a further 
my equivalent to their total montly pay. For fulfilling 
i) Annual plan leading bureaucrats receive a reward 
Pyeng their three-months salary, that is, about 500 
Miihies & month. Accordingly, the monthly salary of a 
ine functionary in production normally reaches 8,000 
m 10,000 roubles. In other words, the salaries paid to the 
my Pureaucracy in production are 16 times higher than 
Wirhers salaries, and 55 times higher than the minimum 
miiry paid to machine industry workers. 


\)} course, we are not denying that differences in 
mlary are necessary and inevitable in the initial phases of 
mPiatiem, for an undeveloped socialist society is incapable 


Wf Uifering other rewards than those according to work 
miiaily performed, according to ability. What is more, 
thal phase it is also inevitable that society should even 
ihe into account the needs of practical stimulus where it 
my prove necessary for a salutary economic development. 
Tit is how we, too, are proceeding, and what any country 
will have to do in the initial phases on the socialist path. 
Hi wever, in the Soviet Union those differences are so vast 
hal it is undoubtedly a case of quantity being converted 
ity quality, This no longer involves reward according to 
work done, according to ability, but reward for the surplus 
werk squeezed out and plundered from the working class. 
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Those privileges are in fact but one of the forms of caple 
talist appropriation in State-capitalist conditions. | 

The so-called Stalinist Constitution is the crown Of 
the Soviet bureaucratic system. This Constitution, as T 
mentioned before, even formally abondons the Leniniat 
principles of Soviet authority, which chiefly leaned on the 
experiences of the Paris Commune and Marx’s theoreti¢al 
conclusions, and in the first place the principle of unily 
of legislative and executive authority, and returns to the 
external forms of bourgeois democracy. And it is quil@ 
understandable that under the conditions of State capital» 
ism the separation of executive and legislative authority 
was bound to produce far graver consequences for social 
progress and social relationships than happens in the 





TWiiition” was not a step forward, but one backwards. 
hind a formal bourgeois-democratic setting, the Soviet 


Hilt bureaucratic caste made sure of absolute power for 
Well, Wor this reason it had to sweep away even the 
Westies of the democratic organisational system. 
Yiius the Soviet system truly became a one-party 
siom” in the negative sense of the word. So long as 
the working masses possess their basic independent organs, 
Woeuuh which they can express their will and their 
visive influence on higher State organs, such a system 
will guarantee them more democratism than any multi- 
wily system. But once such a system finds itself abo- 
Hlahed, every self-government by working men liquidated 


bil & centralised bourgeois State system enforced, but 


countries of bourgeois d 
g emocracy. At first glance the Without its multi-party system, it is then that any talk 


Constitution 
development of eahiaet dai cranatr ist te se an in the yi democracy becomes downright buffoonery. And that 
pa of ee however, it was but a huge -tcp baa { “ ody matters stand today in the so-called Soviet demo- 
Moktatie. abehaid teen he = var 7 ery factual | At the end of the Second World War and after all 
Soviets as representative bodies had 5 on Sa and loeil bush tendencies gained in intensity. Studded with medals 
mally severed, the only link remainin 7 ae and for. bil herole titles, posing as victor and the liberator of the 
the higher, administrative, and the once eee hewn wople in a defensive, patriotic war, the leading caste felt 
ratus. In this fashion the local rae pr thea a “oe Wynensurably strong. And, indeed, never before in history 
alone the working men could directl oe gh whieh pa » ruling caste had so much power centered in its 
will, lost even the last mea f self y imple | parle both in the political, economic and ideaed 
all, and unlimited, power eae ir ae Be while | apliere as had this Soviet bureaucratic caste. In such a 
authority and its subordinate adniinictrateee cxecunaay Niuation it even turned to external expansion, chiefly 
Formally the ”Constitution’” made all covie | ‘nsder the guise of ’assistance to socialist forces”. However, 
equals, that is, it abolished the alleged ’’privile " bs : jie example of its relations towards Yugoslavia very soon 
working class in the system of State adeinica " dnd absolutely clearly showed the assistance to socialist 
made the worker and the peasant equals. In es Fe an jnuntvies on the reverse side, and the imperialist tenden- 
ever, it only made them equals in Aaa hase ". Ei » NOM pies towards hegemony over other peoples and over the 
Siot fetes THE ILSt esis of exercisi ad wrested world as the true countenance of Soviet foreign policy. 
ng any more so Vhat it should have first run into resistance of none other 


influence on the ma 
nagement of the State and economy, © than the working class and the peoples of Yugoslavia was 
al and historically inevitable. Our country had 


























aaa port needed ae kind of ’equalisation” so as to De | guile natur 
ean on e : 4 iL 
backwardness of the Souae vitiace Fi per aa cultural omerved from a revolution in which the social conscious- 
class pressure, and, again, to ia kocay K fe working jens of huge masses was mobilised and wherein a bureau- 
working class in ‘he struggle against ee role the | sratie easte could not, therefore, form itself in spite of 
e demands of th sertain tendencies in that direction which naturally 


working peasants. T ‘s *Stalini : 
gp s. Therfore, the so-called ”Stalinist Cons Appeared even with us and still do. But it is just as inevi- 
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table that it should meet with ever more resolute ree 

tance everywhere in the international workers’ movemey 
and among the people who are able and willing to defem 
their freedom and their free path of development, 
inevitably so even in its own land. 


3. Ideological Manifestations of Bureaucratism | 
I dealt with the experiences of the development 
the Soviet Union since it is the duty of socialist forces? 
every country to learn from experience of others, so a8 1 
avoid in their own struggle a repetition of the sai 
mistakes and defeats, and to benefit by what is posit 
and progressive. | 
Experiences from the Soviet Union, particularly 1§ 
Soviet Union of today, however, show above all how alig 
to socialism and perilous to its progress is the tendengy 
that Stalinist bureaucracy introduced into internatio 
socialism, the tendency, that is, for one group of practi@al 
politicians — of the Politbureau of the Central Committe 
of the Russian Communist Party (b) model, for instang ' 
— to usurp the right of determining what is socialist Ai 
what is not socialist, guided of course, by the objectivel 
of its non-democratic and hegemonistic policy. For anothey 
thing, these experiences also tell us how erroneous it 
to look statically at the role of individual men; that is, 1 
overlook that they, too, are often changing if their pouly 
tion in social relationships alters. If a bureaucratic caste) 
be it even one headed by former revolutionaries, shoul 


for some objective social-economic and subjective reason, 


or other isolate and consolidate itself as an independent 
force, it then — irrespective of what its leading men styl@ 
themselves, what ideology they are aligned with and how 


conscious they may be of their true role — assumes 119” 


own separate laws of social-economic movement director 
towards the conservation and expansion of State-capitallil 
relationships. And as such it must inescapably turn inl 
an enemy of the progress of socialism. Science and 


history will not judge men responsible for the creation Of 


a state of affairs by what they said they were creating 
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sven by what their intentions may have been, but by 
isi was the practical effect of their activity in the 
| siipment of social relationships, that is, whether they 
Wiinited to the release of the elements of social 
Heanor to their enslavement. 
iol the high-priests of the Cominformist Stalinist 
Will quote Marx and Lenin, to exhaustion, yet they are 
» finding it increasingly difficult to conceal the gods 
the ends they serve in converting today the already 
Noni stories of the origin of their power, which allegedly 
Sanu from the flames of the revolution, like the 
wnis'e from the ashes, into a modern Te Deum-meta- 
Wieeieal and petty-profiteering Stalinist rigmarole about 
A the fires of the Russian revolution not only bestowed 


| Nullihiity on the present Soviet State leadership but even 


Wicd it with the right and duty of proclaiming the 
; Ney nal truths” of socialism and ’’dialectical materialism di 
Wh point of fact, by protecting the untenable material and 
' AW al privileges of one caste which has become a fateful 
Helvuetion on the path to socialism, they are compelled 
"We eelare “solely socialist” precisely that which is not 
Nalist, which has even become the greatest impediment 
Wy the continued progress of socialism. And in proclaiming 
wy pyatem of centralised bureaucratic despotism as the 
Sein socialist” and ”most progressive” system, simulta- 
‘ly usurping priority for the Soviet Union in every 
poet before all other nations, the Soviet autocrats are 
jeeenece pursuing nothing new, but only what obsolete 
Heme have always done throughout history, systems 
That hecame an impediment to social progress and could 
lnnwer justify their existence by economic and social 
Hevitability — in the last resort proclaiming their own 
sinm divine and everything else evil. To them apply to 

» full the ironic and witty words of Marx: 


"Any religion which is not theirs is man- 
made, while their own religion is divine revela- 
tion...” (The Misery of Philosophy). 


The results of such an ideological development led to 
the socialist political and scientific criticism of social rela- 
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Batis Wy own course, return to what is apparently done with 
tionships in the USSR being banned and frustrated, aij Nast anew, mercilessly and thoroughly deride the half- 


the scientific socialist theory being replaced by bureaiy Seiiven. weakness and poverty of their first attempts... 
cratic practicism and sterile idolatry. And that is just 18 Hiiventh Brumeur of Louis Bonaparte, p. 225). 
ee ae eel ge ign | nero +4 When we talk of socialist criticism, that is, of a social- 
However, to a conscious socialist fighter, armed Wil 


; " . Witival atti the concrete forms of social 
Marxist theory, nothing that is created in social relatia ‘he « eee detent" we do not merely 
ships is perfect and in a socialist country nothing of } . ae ty \ Shia} criticism. No, what oes have in mind is 
a therefore be spared genuine socialist criticism. Oi) Din! vriticlem, criticism that has its political and material 
such criticism may be able to secure the shortest road 1 


| ’ Hye and that may alter matters once it prevails in 
» Pneclousness of socialist forces. And the task of such 
iin in not merely to negate, to criticise. That in fact 
4 Nivacteristic of anti-socialist criticism. Socialist critt- 


socialist progress. 


Marxism, then, has nothing in common with allege 
Marxists” who are losing a revolutionary-realistic & 


critical attitude towards the results of one or anothep ys should also create, point to new forms and new rela- 
victorious revolution or party, who simply idealize auth} Hhine In this it is distinct from any other and in this 
results, statically generalize them and uncritically tup Me Wis prougressiveness. 
them into unalterable socialist principles for all Ai ‘ | eos thee, 
sundry. Experience — particularly that given to the whe Hevolution cannot stop half-way, se pee 
iternational workers’ movement by the development Se forms and relationships. It must ceaslessty P 
! <r Wiens the realisation of the objectives and tasks for 
the Russian proletarian revolution — testifies that sual , ' 4) iustified. ‘other 
tendencies and such methods very rapidly expose thenie eh 1 was historically necessary and justified, 


selves, and not as the defence of socialism, but as the aly 
of vestiges of the past seeking to conserve themselves ij 
new forms, as a tendency of obsolete transitional for 
seeking to sustain themselves under the protection of t# oe ge ies prt 
eLearn’ political pressure of a Hera of hy HS bien Bpabie eS . Se ie eae wily entero 
despotism. All tendencies of this kind are nothing but th# awe nave, seen It happ ¥  ehiat ives Ok 
manifestations of bureaucratic ideas. 4 i pushed by the bureaucratic elemen at live 


We Yugoslav Communists, headed by comrade Titi) | ,,) be -* : eid = as ane i cer 
have, therefore. acted not merely in, the interest of the Sepislint revolution is socialist only so long as it moves 
seeing v.peoples, Pee oe aan gue ¢ ae i" Wie forward and incessantly prepares the ground for 
SAS é Ce ee ac a Nike ica ie, ered seh hiumman progress, for new social expreageryh (25 te 7 
oe bias Beings) Bt PO 8 Ae RE: Tne BAIT IT rips degeni as ie & spring torrent, which cleanses the ph ed fro ‘ 
aos of a HIBS Bo Sai Scealition ¥6 the level of a State SeuMmilated obstructions a5 Cae 4 erty Se isk SESE 

woceed the natural tide and life within It f& 
capitalist bureaucratic despotism. The forces of interniiy Bion - o aie an eran ty we cannot stop, but must 
tional socialism must have both daring and ability to take 


yy) and perseveringly go forward to new forms and new 
ae abr tame ———— ee ae Here and there we may commit mistakes. 


ielves undermined. In this there arises a great peril 
Wetiain of its initial forms sould become its goal and 


i both its historical purpose and strength will find 
Hiant method. It is just this that contributes most to 


§ tatter! Life and practice will soon show us where and 
"Proletarian revolutions’, said Marx, “constantly Ws What extent we have been wrong and where rectifica- 
criticize themselves, perpetually interrupt themselves i} q 
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tion is called for. There is no greater mistake, ho m of bureaucratism, that is, of the struggle for soci- 


than to mark time; that is the mistake whose after-offe W deimoeracy and the free development of the forces of 
are irreparable. To mark time is contrary to dialeeth Hitiinm. In pointing to those results and the future 
laws of the march of reality and as such it may bring WyPele they reveal, to all those who are slandering us 
has always brought evil and damage to society, Hi) all those duped by the slanderers and doubting 


It is this spirit which always dominated in our mPialint character of our endeavours, we may say: 
ution, which invariably acted critically towards ji . Hie , hi r 

towards the action of "socatist fone other en ‘| een ket CRpiane. 
The bureaucratic complacency so characteristic of Souh 
autocrats was always alien to it. Facing the f r 64 
busily pursuing its socialist objectives, it was never aw 
into turning back towards precedents and set patter 
it could not afford to adapt its practice to sanclliil 
dogmas and incline itself to Stalinist fetishes, it 


tried to borrow the constumes of others, seeking inals " le lucia q fi pp deed Mansel 
to the best of its knowledge and ability in the cal | Bee © esate ane. Bx scyere g gp 


conte f yee of Our practice. These principles are what chiefly 
onaitions of our country, the forms suited to ita Niiwulehes our popular-democratic system from a bu- 
Substance and the degree of development of our econy 


fm the Leading Role of the Working Class 


1} % perfectly obvious that our entire practice of so- 
#) Hil State build-up was guided by the teaching of the 
tyiices | have referred to. In this it was necessary 


forces. . Heretic despotism of the State-capitalist type, such as 


It i ee Heveloped and consolidated itself in the Soviet Union. 
ids true that we should be deceiving ourselves, Tie leading role of the working class — this was the 
we could never deceive history, if we denied that the 


1 : i noel principle in our State system that needed to be 
oer eer of our revolution bore, and still bears powell tly lnid down. The indisputably leading role of the 
oes not only of the October Revolution, whidh HH ie class — is in fact the substance of Marx’s ”dicta- 


pesuve; but of its Stalinist period, which are negay mei of the proletariat.” 
But none may claim that these influences at any ty Vor Soviet Stalinist theory and practice the ’dictator- 
denisively Governed our revolution or that it did not # i) et the proletariat’ means the complete subordination 
main true to itself, that 1s, to socialism. It not only staye W the working class and the masses to the monopolist 
aC: but . today quickly ridding itself of all that is neg 4 thority of an élite of the wisest’, the absolute identi- 
tive, which had been introduced into it under the Infill Tyan and merging of the instruments of that ,,élite’ — 
ence of the Soviet bureaucratic system, and wages a Wisi is, of the Party — with the State executive and 
clous and winning fight against any similar phenome PAiiniatrative apparatus, the total concentration of all 
ne is aiiapes ii! funetions in the hands of that apparatus, the maxi- 
It is just this character of our revolutionary develap Wy centralisation within that system — that is, the 
"Wentivation of all authority in the hands of a central 
; and the subjection of the whole field of science 
Wi lileas to the interests of the system’s survival. Today 
ail know that system has landed Soviet society. To us, 
Wever, the dictatorship of the proletariat conveys the 
; Syirance of the leading role of the working class, and 
1) jrecisely as a class, in key positions of social develop- 
al _ im alliance with all working men, so that by such 


ment which chiefly provoked the wrath and the morta 
hatred of the Soviet rulers towards our revolution, But 
the same time, this very character of our revolution 

made it possible for us — in criticizing the retrograds 
reactionary, anti-socialist phenomena in the Cominformis 
countries, imperilling peace and opposing human prop 
—— to point proudly today to the first practical resulta & | 
our struggle against the despotism and anti-socialist ten \ 
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democratic forms of government this alliance can { : 
CMerge- | wpiiision in the position of a subordinate force, of 


“a 


The history of Soviet authority has’ shows lil my weapon, so that it cannot bureaucratize itself’ 
the workers’ party, grown from the revolution, begai eS Heteme a despot ae Fj ; , 
turn into an organ of the bureaucratic caste from the M4 efore Comrade Tito, appraising the international 
ment iit began to rule ”in place” or ,,in the name" of HPPenee of our revolution, formulated exactly the ba- 
working class. By merging and identifying itself with Mhlem of the proletarian revolution in a concise, 
apparatus of State executive authority, concentrating mi wentence when he said: 

solute power over the whole social life within this apy 


. . - aid . J. : : T th of 

tus, that is, in its own hands, it became an authority ¢ Mie more successful we prove on our new path 
nie build-up, not through terror, not by retaining 
both the working class and the working masses in get) Ap, : eareope wry: 
: iy y fiinetion in the hands of a small group of men, bu 
It thus ceased to be a workers party, and the work] wy ‘ ey alisa- 
class ceased to be the ruling class | tie aid of a broad democratization and decentr isa. 
Our Part hich, with q Tito at its head MH ie greater will the influence of our example be’’. 

ur rary, which, with comrade Tito at its he : 


i “Norba”, November 1, 1951). 
remained a consistently proletarian and revolution | 

Party, long ago perceived such a danger. Its leaderal 
therefore undertook a series of measures, both am 
organisation and working methods, to frustrate the 
dency to merge leading party organs with the adminialy 
tive mechanism of State executive power. In conneeth 
with the further reorganisation of our State Syston 


will be necessary for us to take fresh steps in that dl 
tion. | 


Pr these reasons in recent years comrade Tito and 
Pentral Committee of the Comunist Party of Yugo- 
i lave constantly stressed that the tasks of the Party 

! . . 
H thie People’s Front were becoming chiefly tasks of a 
HiPal nature, tasks of explaining and convincing, of 
Nile eriticism and correction. The Party must in no 
ey tie led into the danger of merging with the apparatus 
Hale executive authority, of becoming its instrument, 
The task of the workers’ vanguard must not conse) vie versa. That way its bureaucratization would be 
managing the State and economy ”in place” of the Hable. It is the expression of the most progressive so- 
ing people as an executor. Its overriding task if — Mitelousness, but it can remain so only if it is 
fight, as the most conscious section of the work! ly linked with the working class and the working 


masses, within” the masses so to speak, in their org meee i feneral, if it speaks through them that is, if it 
isations and their representative State, economié 


Hpehle of stirring them to a conscious struggle for 
social organs; first, that such organs should ma alin relationships. 
the development of the productive forces and the W However, it is not merely a matter of the leading role 
Sie Wy te ite aches aa ‘ee | the working class through political power. It should 
way to higher socialist forms, and second, that soe mine directly as the leading social factor, as producer, 
should be capable of defending itself, both directly # ie sirongest economic force, capable of consciously 
through its State apparatus, from every see Winu after it the backward social-economic forces, 
lon ae ear * ae ee of ar ty Heneing them, dominating them with its economic role. 
iS a matter, then, o e work o e Communis v nee : 
being directed to making the working class, as an eeolll 1 i this direction it is only possible to actuate the 


iti | here’ masses if factories and social production are 
ically developed and politically conscious class, that Ii) SEERotoonly. from the hands of ‘private-\capitalists, 
abjeettGee: : SapAbIe! OF Hlnrtclone a ; ciate aa Mit fromm bureaucracy, and if the management of all forms 
Me | r i ° I production is placed in the hands of the producers 
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themselves. The more the working class here proves it#alf b i! the working class, but at the samé time intensifies 


strong and, above all, the more it is here conscious an Hiianee with other working men, particularly peasants. 
enterprising as a mass, the greater will be its strength a ) ls the instrument, this is the form by which our 
a political factor and the smaller the danger of bureauer Nii men can prevent deformation of our socialist 
tism. Only then does the leading socialist force, 4 4 Hiition and ensure an immeasurably greater degree of 
working class, become truly free in its movement, Only meeraey and self-government than they could in any 
thus is it in a position to fight for socialism with all 1% ry way, And these, after all, are the most important 
economic, social and political might. milions for the victory of socialism, especially in a 
So the organisational mechanism and economic sdiminy MMparatively under-developed country. 


istration of our State should serve this end. This we @ re 
achieving with the system of workers’ councils, that : 5. On Sovialist D 

the institution of self-management by working collectivaay: Pe Oh eee eg 
both inside every enterprise and in every branch of 600m Mthdeond wrint 
omy. The proposed Law on People’s Committees iW ile! se rence ae Oe slave CORStEGCTION | 
goes further in that direction, providing for the institiiii wt ‘ F ew nai nebeaersmiecpel BP ve ey and establish | Fie, 
of producers’ councils, to which their direct represeniiy - — cea rece of socialist democratisa- 
tives would be delegated by the workers according té 1) ee oS Social ate and development. 


material contribution to society, their participation in 1 | 5 are a Bui al Hike to state thes ba SB Penh Ria 
social production. These councils would, according 1 1% me vin re t a. . cso Pi some abstract liberalism, nor 
proposed law, decide on equal terms all issues of econgiiit 4 lahat gies He . vidas nee belabour Comin- 
and social ea We apy ee also hn ot af oral ewes aimee Vases th mibeass 
net SORBET aie wat cht ine, on te aa hi 1 q Pilitical relations and have always considered that the 
securing our workers’ full conversance with and conti) , ue a fees ong iimetiee a tenga 
of the utilisation and distribution of their surplus Wary P y 8 0 %0 socialism, but 


Ny we are putting special emphasis on our struggle for 
Hist’ democracy because we do not wish to capitulate 
‘ Hy Hireaueratism and State capitalism, because we cor- 
tf Wey soctalist democracy an indispensable condition for 

5 ® progress of socialism. In this respéct; Lenin’s words 
i 0) have indeed proved prophetie with regard to the 

Pyeiopment of the Soviet Union: 


and mobilising their maximum initiative; on the ON) 
assuring the indispensable control by the community 0% y 
the activities of individual enterprises and working coll 
tives, yet without bureaucratic meddling in their di 
work. 
The composition of producers’ councils as proposal 
by this law cannot, of course, be considered either OAD 
or lasting. There is no doubt, for instance, that # i" 
developed socialist society will not need to differentiit® 
between producers and non-producers, for the Wht 
society will then have become an association of mei 
production, of all the citizens. Today, however, such @i 
institution is indispensable since it represents a power 
barrier to bureaucratism and the conservation of Stit#® liowever, the organisational structure of socialist 
capitalist elements, and assures the free development GF memweracy should go on developing from its own founda- 
the initiative of socialist forces. It accentuates the lend my and in the forms organically arising from its sub- 


if anyone wants to proceed to socialism by any 
ooh other than political democratism, he must inevitably 
)) absurd and reactionary conclusions, absurd and 
mtionary both in the economic and political sense...” 
Wileeied Works, Fourth Edition, Vol. IX, p. 14). 
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stance. As we have seen from the example of the Maw Mileiile as we, for instance, have to withstand, suchi"s 
Union, a mechanical transference of the external fori Bement would inevitably destroy not only the socialist 
of bourgeois democracy can prove highly detriment PP Peions of such a country, but even its independence. 
and may even harbour anti-socialist activities. Moreows Wy, for instance, faced with hostile threats from 


in spite of the many progressive forms bourgeois de Bilao, our country most indispensably needs national 
racy may give the socialist system, the basis of lw 


WHY Accordingly, if anyone were to engage in planning 
geois democracy nevertheless lies chiefly in protestiq Beiili-party system in our country, it would either prove 
private property and the privileges founded on it, Www HH th be not only an opponent of socialism, but above all 
however, the most important basis of democratism ie »Pheimy of the independence and freedom of our peoples, 
society evolving towards genuine freedom lies chiefi five that he understood nothing of what is happening 
safeguarding the right of each individual to freer 


we world today. 
from exploitation by anyone; in giving him, as a prod} 


Dee BETSh * ihreover, t ictor i bloody revolution cannot 
full right to decide on the distribution and utiles | “y " ge seit unless i ments his own victory to 
of the surplus work at his place of work and in noole Witermined. Any honest man knows today that any 
as a whole. This basis has to be secured, and restylt ih tside ‘the ‘Pesble’s Bronk. would 
only for those who threaten it. mueereaved here outside P 
; | Wey iems of its formal programme, inescapably become 
However, certain external bourgeois - demo . WH sAliying point of all kinds of human scum, which 
forms, which partly arose under the influence of Wi very soon turn such a party into an instrument in 
Soviet system and are partly. the outcome of the iia er hands for combatting the independence of our 
political develop ert itself, are still playing a large a Heeniry. therefore, we must exclusively look ahead and 
with us. This particularly applies to our F ederal yyy such forms of democratism in which the germs 
Republican organs of supreme State authority. ams ii fiiture can freely develop. The future free socialist 
fact corresponded to our revolution so long as If " ey will certainly require neither a State machine nor 
indispensable and advantageous for the apparatus of : Flin either one or many, at least not in the sence 
State executive authority to unify the operational lear ' BE We refer to them tod ay Naar wher mo haus sank 
ship of the greatest part of social activity and while W ) | | difficult imme diate Fobleme to snive sehen 
Party, chiefly through the medium of the latter, exer meee HNC Cliticu P ead: 
it leadureht However. any further adhere to | Miemy is trying to strangle us by fierce aggressive 
. 7D. “hy 2rd le ee eiire, it is not our business to dream about the forms 
ish uae ys glbagtx Dame an substance Deco aiT Brugge of ideas will take in such a future free 
Poe Denis has changed, is becoming an - eet 7 Meiiy. This is a task for future generations. But one task 
brake on the progress of our State and social system, | ) 


§ respect re ; i State 
To begin with it must not be overlooked that i) Fespect rests with us; that is, that with the 

bourgeois a of democracy presupposes the exist min we are building Wie should not SEP RGE UU base 
of a multi-party system. We do not claim that such | Weiopment in that direction. In that respect f e alterna- 
system in itself and in principle is not possible as 4 fan " between the + paleo BOE ite Ie Phe 0 RENE Gy 
for certain phases of the transitional period. Some 60 . he Hiate — and with it of ev ts «4 a i peng 
tries will probably launch and develop a socialist (pay : me aiilinist theory = the strengthening 0) L ase 
formation by that means, but it is perfectly clear thal HY fonstitutes the touchstone of true SOGH Habe sons 
a comparatively backward country, one that has to @ Piet, the Marxist, premise points to the path i ais is 
come great internal economic difficulties and that sii He raey, of attracting ever-broader masses of workers 


taneously finds itself under such aggressive pressure fra ee Peeious and direct social management, to socialism. 
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The second, the Stalinist, premise leads to bureaucrat 
despotism, to an ever-greater concentration of auth 
in an ever-diminishing number of hands and to the 
tery of State-capitalist social relationships. In this fu 
prospect, which we must keep before our eyes if we 
to proceed correctly, that is socialistically, in everyil 
practice, there lies for us today the tangible practi 
significance of the Marxist premise on the withering ait 
of the State. : 
In the main we have to choose between two syste 
of democratic organisation. One rests on the system @ 
parties, whose policy, taken theoretically and abstractly 
for it seldom occurs in practice, should be the resullayy 
of the individual will of their members. The bourgenim 
built this system for it best suited its social-econor a 
system, its internal structure and its way of influené 
the unthinking masses. The workers’ party is on one Ant 
in form, a remnant od such a system, but at the sami 
time it can and should be the germ of a new party] ui) 
system, in which each individual citizen will even direetiyy 
without the mediation of parties, take a conscious part} 
the functions of social management. , 
The second system of democratic organisation reli 
on the basic organs of popular self-government whit 
are closest to the masses and through whom the indi Ie 
dual will of the citizens finds the most direct and inte 
sive expression. This system has been spontaneously Hone 
in practically all truly people’s revolutions. It was Creat 
ed by the revolutionary masses themselves. The rulliij 
classes of bourgeois society, and the Stalinist bureaucrag 
in the Soviet revolution, sought however to eliminate 
as soon as possible — and not because of a wanting Dill 
because of an exaggerated democratism. For our pa n 
we long ago chose that system in principle as the ban® 
of our future social life, and the leading role of our Con 
munist Party unfolded primarily through such a systen 
We nevertheless failed to develop it consistently because) 
as I mentioned before, both of a specific internal politiem 
development and the negative influences of the Soviet 
system. Now the principal task confronting us is preel#aly 
that we should ensure an organisational mechanism OF 
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Weelalint democracy which suits its social-economic 


ii that respect we do not need to invent any com- 
+1 evatems. Our tasks consist essentially in continu- 
i) develop those organisational forms which were 
sl through the vigorous activity of the masses at the 
wf our revolution and after, in the course of socialist 
ip ‘To develop the organs of State administration 
Hime of economic and other types of social manage- 


Hi which are closest to the masses, to endow them 


MH) Hithority and material resources, and to ensure that 


wii of each individual working man shall find 
Neeion in them — that is the first task in that direc- 


» Vile task we are realising by developing workers’ 
Nils organs of self-government in the sphere of 


f 


4 


HW) protection, health, education, and so on, producers’ 
bis, collective organs, that is, councils at the head 
Wiiinistvative organs, and so on. Elected by working 
yu standing at the head of basic organisational 
i the whole social life, these organs may act as far 
Jovneltive transmitters of the democratic will of 
Wy wen than any kind of multi-party system. The 
law on People’s Committees secures the develop- 
of our communes, cities and districts precisely in 
Hiveection. 


Wis second task is to link up all those cells into a 
fil orvanism, enabling them to foster adequate Re- 
Ninn) and Federal democratic organs bound to 

sive functions of common interest, and vesting such 

iilised functions with material means, particularly 
ling role of the central organs of the social com- 


Wily in the sphere of State build-up of internal and 


Hhal security, economic planning, general regulative 
snd so on. In this respect the Law on People’s 


Niinifiecs provides only some of the conditions. With 


sii of new laws on the organisation of supreme 
mi and Republican authority, we shall require to 


Nh) up to the top this systeny whose foundations we are 


» living, so that the entire edifice of Republican State 
wiher social organs grows democratically from basic 
} iiverning State and other social bodies. The reorgan- 
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sivht of the fact, first that such a method constitutes 


isation of these organs should be effected in the Mm Bgret 
tion of greater unl of ee and execuaaay iit : a il aria atoe ean ee revolution, but 
g ; : ; L ; ‘ , aid, ? 
od eae Au rat Fe oR ional ae of re lev Hm, and second, that it always ae the senna ae 
and Republican supreme organs, added to the fact @ arma specific conditions, such as formed in 
the political centre of gravity nevertheless rested, | ae * vor sich ma : will turn against social- 
st dereety Soe BBRE Ave exec unis appelea * aul alii | age a oaunted imine pia saab Com- 
ity, inevitably provoked disjunction © executive : — ral force: so long as it 
legislative SB tICTy: a even the stn iets. Disphactingins’ bonnie nh avarice it 
; , ‘ naa 
tt Pee OF oe Ne pt ere kel by Ree y ti ‘ at i begins to turn into an ccacutere Biinkn tetne, ark 
the reorganisation to take such a course as to male “ see power above society, then it becomes, as 
Presidium, as a collective political body elected by | . rrp a falls sti . prions si such Gadi 
of becoming a slave 


Me force it itself created. 


> Yahe our own example. Although I do not intend to 
yale the power of internal anti-socialist elements 
mF eountry — both Cominformist and the relics of 
Hwarchist, capitalist Yugoslavia, that is, all those 


Assembly, a truly supreme executive organ reprone 
for the overall development of State and social activil 
and the Ministries, Councils and the other leading & | 
istrative organs only its executive organs, its adminis 
tion, bearing daily responsibility for the entire work 


both the National Assembly and its committees and 
Presidium. Naturally, to make such a relationship | » ) not desire this Yugoslav State community — it 


both the National Assembly and the Presidium nee HPvertheless clear that b : 
be qualified for it. That will certainly be the task of Oi meee & force and cannot ‘become a force capable of 
legislation in the immediate future. iy back the course of history in Yugoslavia. There- 
Such changes will give our supreme representatly ele De cccocsary in’ bar eset rahe 
TEA cena ttl Tey wal ae acer = # wild be necessary in our conutry to restrict the 
delegates of basic workers’ self-governing organs for Heratic right of such elements. However, our society 
delegatesiot, Haag OA see than 2 oe HPyeriheless forced to resort to State pressure and 
soba, of. comes et | eve that this aaa Wieirative power against the attempts of such ele- 
| Mm io act upon our political life; and this chiefly 


cisely fit socialism. tho t] L 
The political democratism of a socialist country nat ie Ned y aes the unity of our people in the face 
rally presupposes the possibility of a struggle of opinions Apo pelos = in one way or another they become 
that is, the possibility of social criticism. However, We ree A . is aggressive pressure, either as a tool 
should not forget that in our present conditions ther bend ” Mp £ socialist country finding itself under 
exist two types of social criticism: socialist and arith te ll such fierce aggressive political and 
socialist. There can be no doubt that a Socialist Sta} . - +a re our country 1s experiencing would 
has not only the right but the duty of resisting an \ af hens oh the socialism and the independ- 
socialist criticism by administrative means, especiall at i; Bete if it were to permit that, under the 
when it takes corresponding organisational forms, i \ ‘ ~ ' organs the people’s power of resist- 
threatens to break up the foundations of new social rela mere bhi ia ruggle against alien aggressive conquest- 

Wi) pressure should be broken up. We, therefore, 


tionships, foundations upon which alone socialist demoe Mie one fact : 
racy can exist and develop. But even so we must y one fact, namely, that with us no democratic 
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sommunity. This also means that the functions common 

































form is feasible which would open the door to aetwitt 
of that type. ) society should be managed from the centre. To us, 
But one thing we must keep before our eyel) oy, certain centralised social functions are no bugbear, 
instruments must not affect the character of our peop | a lawful social need, which will increasingly emerge 
authority, they must not affect the freedomloving : international relations. Here we do not support autar- 
of democratism and humanism which from the ou : ty and nationalist isolation, considering rather that 
by broader international cooperation in all directions, 


so strongly manifested itself in our revolution and 


indeed lent it its true popular character. And, above sourse, as far as possible under present conditions, 


ihe lawful path of mankind, which is increasingly 


they must exercise no influence in the direction of OW Ay 

ing all-round progressive, socialist incentive and slrfl WWing closer together and uniting. 

of opinions along the line of social progress. Here (hi What we are seeking actually narrows down to two 
Wands: first, that the central organs, be they Repub- 


ean be neither infallible ”Popes’” nor "eternal trill 


needing protection by administrative means. Here @ tun or Federal, should actually perform only those 
the free movement of society can strike the shortest Tinelions that the basic organs of authority are unable 
to complete victory and the final consolidation | perform; and second, that in the administration of 

; Shiralined functions we must see that such centralism 


socialism. 

Accordingly, there is no doubt that a free soe : omoeratic, that is, that it assumes both the content 

criticism, political and scientific, that contributes to Ban + Spang form of social self-government at a 
’ tl evel. 


progress of socialism, must be the law of every geniul 
socialist country and that it must be granted a Jil q li is generaly characteristic of the development of 
place in the system of socialist democracy. Without Siutions that at their highest peak, which is at the 
one and the other there is no progress of socialism. Ther mie time the climax of democratism and its creative 
fore in our country the road is open to it, and it Ia Wp, they gave the greatest independence to the move- 
vital factor in the democratic changes now being imy » ii of social forces. In other words, they then carried 
mented in our eounizy. a We the greatest possible decentralisation of authority. 
Anil ihereupon many revolutions, which had began to 
: a, internally, succumbed to the process of ever- 
wings concentration of authority in an ever-smaller 
Wiiher of leading men, since they could not, and did 
know how to, find the path to adequate democratic 
ws within which the movement of these forces would 
larmonised with the degree of development of mate- 
Ty) forces. There, more often than not, began the devel- 
Nwnt of their internal degeneration into more back- 
7 mart social-economic relationships. Such has been the 
Winry of the proletarian revolution in Russia. 


Our revolution experienced no such fate. That indis- 
esble concentration of authority which a victorious 
siition has to carry out to protect itself and assure 

Niher democratic development found expression in the 
Hii vole of the Communist Party, closely linked with 


6. Decentralisation of Authority and the Social Gouem 
ment of Working People q 


The third important principle of our State and soe 
build-up has become a resolute course towards W 
decentralisation of authority and the broadest possllil 
self-government by working men in individual sodla 
functions. 

In the first place I should like to reiterate what 
have always been stressing, namely, that we do ne 
indulge in petty-bourgeois anarchist utopias about 
sufficient communes and districts. More than any ov 
previous social form, socialist society is internally Inte? 
connected and should be administered and developed 
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the working class and the working people in general 
State and economic key positions. 


But once certain signs of bureaucratising and nary 
ing of the mass basis of people’s authority began 10 
with us, partly as manifestations of the action of Inleny 
social-economic laws, partly under external influ 
our Communist Party had the strength to raise iia Vali 
first against such manifestations and lead the sri 
against them, first of all in its own ranks, and then? 
the State system. The active struggle for the cong® 
expansion of socialist democratism, for the self-oyery 
ment of the working people at all levels of State 
economic organisation, organisational decentraliaat 
and so on, — all this made for the development of 
State system in exactly the opposite direction from 1H 
in the Soviet Union: not towards the narrowing, bil WH 
constant expansion of the mass basis of authority, ¥ 
towards the strengthening, but the gradual elimina \) 
of interference in social life by the executive apparatl 
In our country the control by working masses over 1 
State and economic administration is not diminishing 
broadening. . 


All the changes in our State system in recent ¥ 
have been directed to that end. This entire proces# 
decentralisation” has developed, and will continue 
do so, in two directions: vertically, in the sense of 1 
maximum possible independence of the basic State Om 
other social organs, and the transfer to them of the bina 
est jurisdiction; and horizontally, in the sense of (fail 
ferring a series of social functions from the apparaty 


of State executive authority to the independent Half 


governing social organs. This particularly applies 
economy, social, health, cultural-educational funclioh 
and so on. 


But, parallel with decentralisation, went, as It hi | 


to go, the process of democratisation in the system @ 
basic State and economic administration, as well a# } 
other fields of social life. Decentralisation in OUP 
administrative system might have turned into despot 
by local leaders, directors, trustees and secretarie#, ¥ 
was therefore necessary to develop competent if 
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fyeponsible organs of people’s self-government by merg- 
ii individual and_ collective interests and relying on 
lyyal and fixed rights and duties, organs which would . 
have full control over the work of the administrative 
Hpparatus. The workers’ councils in enterprises and other 
monomic institutions and organs, citizens’ councils in the 
Hiministrative system of people’s committees and govern- 
penis, and similar self-governing organs which have 
yun to develop in the sphere of social welfare, health, 
Miiieation, and so on — these, then, are the basic forms 
Wf self-government in our new democratic organisation. 


the material basis of this system was provided by 
yur latest laws in the field of planned economic manage- 
Ment, financial system, pay system in economy and so 
m Now, at this session, we are supplementing this 
fyeiem with the additional institution of independent 
Hivestment and social insurance funds which are to be 
Mihaged by democratic self-administering organs of 
working men. In the future we shall most probably have 
1) treate other such independent funds. 


i! is evident that in such a system the political point 
Wf Wravity will very rapidly shift from the apparatus of 
PyPviitive State authority to representative bodies and 
Pective self-administering organs of working men. And 
iis in all — important in the struggle against bureau- 
Mitiiem, This at the same time enables us to raise the 
pe ability of the apparatus itself.. The admini- 
alive apparatus of the State and economy should be 
MMiposed of men devoted to socialism, honest and profes- 
milly capable men, responsible exclusively to repre- 
Niitive or self-governing organs of the working people. 
tii) does not mean that the political organisation of the 
werhing people ought to lose interest in the composition 
f iat apparatus and the quality of its work. Indeed, 
Ney should work towards raising the professional and 
: te quality of the apparatus, chiefly through striving 
fF # live and daily political control by the competent 
| “th fesponsible representative and self-governing bodies 
| Wyer it 
Looking at all these facts in their complex, we may 
"Hy Without exaggeration that in the development of our 
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socialist build-up we have done and achieved a great deal 
What is essential is the indisputable fact that we ~o 
broken the backbone of bureaucratism in our country 
laid the foundations of the continued democratic develijyy 
ment of our society along the path to socialism. Yet iis 
is but the first step from the old wreck inherited partly 
from old Yugoslavia and partly from the USSR. We are 
faced with very difficult tasks and the democratic for 
we are now creating will not so rapidly, and will not a 
find their real substance. Their development will 1 
hindered by enemies, it will be impeded by habits fram 


the past, lack of consciousness, egoism, and so on; and ' 


will be held up by the none too infrequent appearance @ 
that scepticism in our ranks which actually often ¢0iy 
ceals unconscious tacit sympathies for bureaucratic it» 
thods of management. The evercoming of all such diffy 
culties will depend above all on the pace of the strengils 
ening of the material resources which will be at 1i® 
disposal of this system, on our successes, therefor®, in 
developing the productive forces — and will depend # 
the constant raising of the socialist consciousnenm 
working men, that means on our political work amon 
the masses. But to doubt the possibility of overcoml 
all such difficulties along our path of socialist democran 
would be tantamount to doubting the possibility of sol 
ist build-up in our country. 

But at the same time we should keep something @1i# 
in sight. In our struggle for the quickest possible proj 
ress of socialism and socialist democracy, we must 
realists. 

Marx once said that men set themselves only sel 
tasks as they were able to solve. But we might add thal, 
even if they plunge into utopia, history soon retuf 
them to the proper measure that suits the historie# 
conditions in which a particular generation is active, 

That ‘applies to us, too. We cannot go beyond the 
limits warranted by our material forces. We cannot create 






ideal constructions of socialist democracy upon an unde” 


veloped terrain of material forces. If we were to attem 
that, we should achieve something different, that 1 


we should favour anti-socialist forces, which would }# 
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ible to profit by our credulity and romantic enthusiasm 
) debilitate even the positions of socialism already 
Hiinined. Along that path we ourselves should become a 
hyAke on true socialist progress. There is one thing we 
pan clo, however: to refuse to permit the development 
ancl consolidation not only of old capitalist relationships 
Wil of those to-day most dangerous remnants of our own 
punt, state capitalism and bureaucratism. These remnants 
nye natural, we cannot remove them overnight, we even 
Hive to lean on them to some extent, yet we must not 
let them grow stronger and develop into an independent 
horee, That is the end our struggle for socialist democracy 
eioild serve. 

i! is in spirit that the Draft Law on People’s Com- 
Miitiees has been prepared. It is not an ideal one, but it 
fies represent a serious stride forward befitting the 
phen nt-day strength of socialism in our country. When 
mir socialism has become still stronger socially-economi- 
milly, we definitely can and must take fresh steps in the 
firther development of forms of socialist democracy in 
mr country. 


i THE POSITION, RIGHTS AND ORGANISATION 
mY PEOPLE’S COMMITTEES ACCORDING TO THE 
DRAFT LAW 


Allow me now to dwell a little on some characteris- 
ne My the proposed new Law on People’s Committees 

Hefore all else, I should like to stress that, in close 
PHOperation with all the Republican Governments, the 
Poderal Government had been engaged in preparing this 
haw for over a year. By way of a widespread Press 
Meeussion and conferences our public, too, was consulted 
Hil expecially the People’s Committees themselves. The 
Mill, then, is the outcome of the widest discussion. 


(n one hand, we have endeavoured to express in 
” hew law on People’s Committees, to a greater or 
meyer extent, all the basic principles of socialist demo- 
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cracy, and to make the prescribed organisational form 
broad enough to make possible their further develojr 
ment in the spirit of these principles; and on the other 
we have striven for the system to be practical, effiti- 
cious and as inexpensive as possible. Of course, the fori 
we have realised through this law are by no means the 
last word on socialist organisation. Their principal virtiie 
lies in this, that they make possible a movement of (h# 
working class and the broadest mass of town and counlty 
workers not only towards sharing in the actions of the 
organs of socialist administration but in making thelf 
decisions, and that, after all, is essential and all impor 
tant. 


The extent to which we achieve practical resulta i 
that direction, that is, to what extent we shall succeed 


getting our working masses really to develop wy | 


and initiative, depends, as I said before, on our mater 

means and our political work. But I do not doubt that 
success will be achieved. You will judge yourselya# 
whether in the proposal before you the Federal Gover» 
ment has succeeded in doing something in this direction, 


7. On Some Differences between the New Law and the 
Preceding Ones Concerning People’s Committees 


The need for changing this law and enacting a new 
one arose as the result of the economic, political and 
organisational changes and measures we have heen 
undertaking since 1950, central among which is the new 
system of management of socialist economy based on the 
management rights of the direct producers themselyve#, 
However, the need of enacting new laws on Peoples 
Committees does not merely lie in the dissolution of 
earlier juridical relationships between the people’s C0lii» 
mittees and self-administering economic organisations 
and institutions, but in the need for the continued devel» 
opment of socialist democracy in the sense of the prifi= 
ciples I referred to before. 


In addition to these differences of principle between 
the previous laws on People’s Committees and the present 
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none, there also occors an essential formal difference. That 
is, both the past laws belonged to the type of Federal 
general law, and that is what they were called, as you 
are Aware, in accordance with the Constitution and the 


sivucture of our Federation. Federal general laws estab- 
lish the general principles that have to serve as uniform 
yemises of principle for the enactment of Republican 
awe on corresponding subject. General laws are not 
flivectly applied, for they are not meant for practice, or 
for the public, but for the National Assemblies of Repub- 
lies as guiding principles in drafting Republican laws. 
liowever, the laws on People’s Committees so far in force 
lave not realised this concept of the general law. They 
hive almost completely solved the entire complex of 
problems of the organisation and operation of People’s 
(ommittees so that to this day the People’s Republics 
have been unable to enact their own laws. In addition, 
the Wederal law’s exaggerated penchant for detail greatly 
handicapped us in adapting the organisational system of 
eople’s Committees to practical needs. 


The proposed law submitted to this session of the 
National Assembly endeavours to realise not only in 
form but in substance the Constitutional principle con- 
ferning Federal general law. It contains only tenets and 
peneral principles. In style and form it corresponds as it 
were to a charter on People’s Committees, a charter of 
the basic principles of public self-administration and 
Nrvanisation of authority in communes, districts and 
lywns. People’s Republics will be given wide opportuni- 
lien for elaborating and supplementing, on the basis of 
ihiis law’s principles, all the principles in the framework 
of their independent laws. 

As far as I am aware, in all our republics there have 
‘lvendy been prepared drafts of five Republican laws. 
Hach People’s Republic is to enact three organisational 
lswe: those on the People’s Committees of communes, of 
Nistviets and of cities and municipalities. Similarly, by 
separate Republican laws, the new system of administra- 
\ive-territorial division and the new electoral system 
selevant to People’s Committees, including the question 
of the recall of Committee members, will be elaborated. 
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The consolidation of principles from Federal laws and the 
enacting of separate Republican laws for each degree of 
People’s Committees has shown and will continue to da 
so considerable advantages in principle and practice. Under 
separate laws on People’s Committees of communes, 
districts and cities with far greater theoretical lucidily 
and relief the system of local State authority will be 
expressed and everything that is common to all the 
degrees of People’s Committees, as well as what is specilit 
to each will emerge clearly. This procedure of more Gof» 
crete elaboration of Republican laws and simplification 
of legislative technique will also facilitate the enactment 
of the statutes of People’s Committees in which the 
specific features and special conditions of each commune, 
district and city should ultimately be expressed. 


8. On the Rights and Duties of People’s Committees aa 
the Organs of Self-government in Communes, District® 
and Cities 


The draft law starts from the premise that People® 
Committees. are formed in those economic and geograph» 
ical local units which incorporate the elements of local 
social communities. In our present conditions, those ar@ 
communes, districts and cities. Republican laws will effeet 
the division of republican territory into communes, dif» 
tricts and cities (where the latter are outside the coli» 
plex of district). But in the case of communes embracinff 
not only rural but also the greatest portion of urban 
populations, the law sets apart the more developed il 
nicipalities as urban communes, according them a special 
status. These are communes which will mainly correi 
pond to the townships so far outside the complex of 
districts. Past practice has shown such complete isolation 
of towns from the districts, where they still act as the 
political, economic and cultural centres, to be detrimen- 
tal both to the districts and the towns themselves. On the 
other hand, practice has also demonstrated that District 
People’s Committees frequently have no idea of specifi 
urban problems. Therefore, althought it does incorporalé 
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such towns within districts, the new law simultaneously 
prescribes that, on a number of issues either from the 
‘ewular jurisdiction of People’s Committees of communes 
or from the jurisdiction of district committees proper, the 
People’s Committees of urban commune may take inde- 
pendent decisions without intervention by districts, or 
rather, that in such cases the Republic, and not the 
district, shall-act as the supervisory organ. Those, as a 
rule, will be their special rights. Here there is no need 
for any fixed pattern either between Republics or within 
one Republic. Hence the law envisages possibility of 
broader or narrower rights of these committees in keep- 
ing’ with the economic, communal and cultural level of 
jevelopment of given municipalities. 

All these facts indicate that in practically the whole 
lervitory of our State there will exist only two levels of 
sruans of local authority: the communes and the districts. 
The only exceptions in this respect will be in connection 
with cities and regions, should they prove necessary there 
Mov national-political or other reasons. 

The proposed structure of local authority has been 
Hide simple and uncomplicated. It suits our present 
evelopment and provides a basis both for a quicker and 
Niore efficacious economic, social and cultural fostering 
of local units, and for better, more lawful and more pur- 
poseful work by People’s Committees and by the State 
iministration as a whole. Hence the great importance of 
Winciple that the future territorial division of our Repub- 
ims should be set in this perspective, allowing at the 
Hime time for both the objective conditions and the sub- 
ipetive dispositions of the people in forming each com- 
mine and district. A correct solution of all these prob- 
iyinien is all the more important in that we must have 
sible communes and districts. The new law therefore 
pivivages that in future any territorial changes in con- 
heetion with communes, districts and cities shall be based 
Pyelusively on law. 

One of the fundamental characteristics of People’s 
(Hmmittees is the unity of self-government and State 
Hiithority, indeed the fact that the People’s Committees, 
ie the local organs of people’s self-government, are at the 
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same time the organs of State authority in communes, 
districts and cities. There in lies the fundamental differ 
ence between self-administration in socialist and bour 
geois democracies respectively, it is thus that it is capable 
of ensuring a far greater measure of democratism thai 
any multi-party system. Starting from a basis of sell 
government, we have built and developed our People’s 
Committees and this basis has emerged, to a greater OF 
lesser extent, in all our laws so far. In this respect the 
new law is more consitent and especially more principled, 
It confirms that People’s Committees are the highent 
organs of State authority in local units and that all the 
organs of local administration are subordinate to them, 
Only by law or decree may organs of administration 
directly subordinate to Federal or Republican State 
organs be set up in communes, districts and cities {or 
business from Federal and Republican jurisdiction respet= 
tively. 

However, the most important provisions concerning 
the role of People’s Committees in our State system are 
to be found in the chapter of the new law entitled “On 
the Rights and Duties of People’s Committees.” ‘The 
basis of the exercise of authority by People’s Committees 
lies in their self-governing rights of planning-regulation 
budgeting and finance. People’s Committees carry oul 
the Social Plans of districts, cities and municipalilie# 
(urban communes) respectively, keeping only to the 
obligations arising from the basic proportions of the 
Social Plans of People’s Republics. The law envisage 
comparatively independent budgetary rights, Onan 
in the granting of a defined percentage of the Socitt 
Contribution and of taxes stipulated by law as payable 
by all economic organisations and all taxpayers in COM» 
munes, districts and cities. In this respect the law clarifies 
the provisions of the new Law on the Planned Manage» 
ment of National Economy and the Law on Contributions 
and Taxes, correctly stipulating that the percentage of 
contribution and tax which goes into the budgets of 
districts, cities and urban communes, as well as the mini» 
mum percentage of the Social Contribution which goe# 
into the budgets of the communes, shall be determined 
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under the Social Plan. There in lies today the economic 
hasis of People’s Committees. But these budgetary rights 
ave not merely a material source of the independence of 
Veople’s Committees, but will inevitably provide People’s 
Committees with a fresh incentive for setting up more 
profitable enterprises and the necessary communal, cul- 
lural and social institution. 


On the other hand, this innovation in material rights 
vranted to People’s Committees is supplemented by the 
new general status of People’s Committees in relation to 
all economic organisations in communes, districts and 
vities. In view of the fact that the means of production, 
48 common property, are under the management of the 
democratic self-governing organs of the direct producers, 
People’s Committees will no longer have an administra- 
\ive-operational relationship to enterprises, but only 
riuhts fixed by law. These rights do not affect the self- 
yevernment of economic organizations, but at the same 
lime social control is assured over them, together with 
iheir responsibility to the whole socialist community for 
ihe complete fulfilment of planned obligations and of 
other duties of economic enterprises as established by 
law. This will put a stop to self-willed bureaucratic 
inierference in economic processes, which previously 
brought us considerable losses just in local economy. 


(t is self-evident that the essential changes in the 
relationship between People’s Committees and economy 
will have repercussions on the relationships between 
People’s Committees and institutions, consisting in the 
removal of previous administrative-operational relation- 
ships and the developing and guaranteeing of the self- 
governing rights of communal, cultural, social and other 
inatitutions. These changes are for the first time formu- 
lated im principle by the law. 

Also characteristic of the status of our People’s Com- 
Wiliees in the State organisation are the principles of the 
new law on the relationships among the People’s Com- 
wiittees themselves and between them and the Republican 
Mate organs. The law takes the view that the right to 
supervision by District People’s Committees toward 
Communal People’s Committees, and of the Presidiums 
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of National Assemblies and their organs of administra. 
tion towards District People’s Committees merely refers 
to the lawfulness of committee work. The only departure 
from the investigation of lawfulness the new law foresees 
concerns cases where the People’s Committees or their 
organs effect acts in matters unregulated by law and the 
prescriptions of higher State organs. In such cases the 
right is granted, and this to District People’s Committees 
toward acts by Communal People’s Committees and to 
the Presidiums of Republican Assemblies toward acts by 
District and City People’s Committees respectively, that 
the pertinent acts may be annulled or abolished subject 
to their being opposed to general interests, which, again, 
is to be established pursuant to the consequences such 
acts by People’s Committees did or were apt to cause {6 
the legal order and direction of our socialist development, 


However, their not being only the organs of local 
self-government, but local democratic organs of unified 
State authority, does not make for our People’s Come 
mittees differing from bourgeois self-government alone. 
They are even essentially distinct from various anarchd- 
syndicalist concepts of self-government, which regard the 
State as a sort of confederation of independent and 
isolated communes. People’s Committees are local organ 
of unified authority, but they are self-governing in all 
their affairs, of course within the principles set by the 
social community. The jurisdiction as well as the reli 
tionships between all the organs of this unified system 
are based on mutual rights and duties fixed by law. The 
rights and duties denote before all else that while all the 
business from their jurisdiction is discharged by People's 
Committees as their own, the community does not 
remain indifferent as to how or whether it is actually 
discharged. Accordingly, every right at the same time 
constitutes a duty and from each duty of the People’s 
Committees there issue certani rights for the higher 
organs and the citizens which are formulated and may 
only be formulated by law. However, higher administra« 
tive organs may not in virtue of hierarchical right with 
draw or reduce such powers or directly interfere in the 
discharge of authority: or rather, they may do so purely 
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in conformity with their rights and duties to the extent 
provided by laws and by prescriptions based on law, 
irrespective of whether local or general tasks are 
involved. 

The law accordingly provides for the right of higher 
State organs to discharge on their own, within the frame- 
work of the exercise of supervision, matters within the 
jurisdiction of People’s Committees and their organs if 
ihe latter failed to do so in time or at all, or do not in 
secordance with the established legal obligations. The law 
similarly envisages the principle that Federal and Re- 
publican prescriptions take priority when discrepancies 
arise between them and the prescriptions of People’s 
{ommittees. 

But in all cases People’s Committees are entitled not 
only to appeal, but even to object to the Presidium and 
io the National Assembly if they consider the prescrip- 
lions and acts of Federal and Republican organs, or even 
those of Presidiums, to be injurious to their reights of 
self-government recognised by law. 


) Changes in the Organisation of People’s Committees 


The new law introduces a series of innovations into 
ihe existing organisation of People’s Committees. All such 
ehanges start from the principle of coordinating the 
organisation of People’s Committees with the new social 
and political relationships in our country and assuring 
if organisation and functioning of People’s Committees 
that will express these new relationships and facilitate 
iheir further progressive development. 


Undoubtedly the most significant innovation is the 
institution of the producers’ council, constituting a new 
representative body within the complex of District and 
City People’s Committees. I spoke of the meaning and 
significance of this institution in the first part of this 
expose. There can be no doubt that the producers’ coun- 
fils which, on an equal footing with district councils 
of the People’s Committees, will decide on such econo- 
mie and social issues as the enactment of Social Plans, 
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Budgets, Statutes, economic-administrative measures, 
local taxes and so on, represent an organic development 
of those changes in the basic social relationships which 
arose with us when the management of economic entere 
prises was transferred to producers who shared in the 
management of economy and distribution of surplus 
work. In the conditions of the existing social-economi¢ 
relationships, socialist democratism is confirmed in the 
principle that producers are represented in People’s Com- 
mittees not according to nominal equality of rights, but 
even according to the contribution they make to the 
community, which contribution is to be measured by 
the participation in the social product of a district or 
city. The basic principles of the electoral system for pro- 
ducers’ councils work on these lines. 


The law also contains certain changes in the method 
of electing Communal People’s Committees and Dis- 
trict Councils, endeavouring to find realistic democratic 
forms which suit the new social and political relation- 
ships in the country. Hence the new law, while retain- 
ing as hitherto the right of individual groups of citizens 
to propose candidates, extends the candidacy procedure 
also to voters’ gatherings, at which voters are entitled 
not only to propose candidated’ names but to take part in 
drafting the final list of candidates which must include 
at least twice as many names as the number of commi- 
ttee members to be elected in the electoral unit. These 
provisions undoubtedly make for the maximum initia- 
tive by citizens in nominating candidates. The law also 
provides for voting with ballot-papers. This form of 
vote-casting is indispensable for implementing the SySs- 
tem of candidacy as foreseen by the law. 


The law abolishes the former executive committees 
and concentrates the function of authority in the Peo- 
ple’s Committees themselves, and this not only for the 
sake of fuller realisation of the principle of unity of 
authority, but for removing the former dualism between 
the plenums of People’s Committees and their execu- 
tive committees, which frequently led to autocracy and 
bureaucratic tendencies in executive committees or trus- 
tee’s offices. On the other hand, the law obliges People’s 
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Committees, and allows larger communes, to form com- 
panion bodies, administrative councils, in accordance with 
Republican law and their statutes, to discharge specific 
udministrative business which has previously been the 
responsibility of individual trustees. These councils are 
composed of committee members and other citizens who 
by their professional, political or other qualities can con- 
tribute to improving the work of the administrations and 
who are elected as such by the People’s Committee. The 
president of the council is not an official, but only pre- 
sides over the council’s sessions. Councils work and decide 
collectively and are changed annually, former members 
being entitled to reelection. For their work they are 
responsible to People’s Committees. Council members are 
not paid, being entitled only to reimbursement for 
expenses actually incurred in connection with council 
work. 

The law emphasises the role of presidents of People’s 
Committees, but envisages no other powers for him ‘than 
ihose required to ensure constant, lawful and correct 
operation of People’s Committees and their organs. 


Although the Communal People’s Committee stands 
lor the lowest organ of people’s authority, the law never- 
theless also envisages the possibility of village commit- 
lees being formed in villages (agglomerations), composed 
of committee members elected in the village and of other 
eilizens nominated by the People’s Committee. If need 
be, they may be formed only as the auxiliary organs of 
the Communal committee to offer facilities to village 
citizens and assist the Communal People’s Committee in 
coping with individual tasks of its jurisdiction. 

Naturally, the law also envisages the possibility of 
various other forms of citizens’ cooperation with the 
People’s Committees. 

Finally, the right of People’s Committees to enact 
statutes is important to their organisation. The enacting 
of statutes will be indispensable to the consolidation of 
the present forms in the system of People’s Committees. 
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10. On the Administration and Officials of People’s 
Committees 


In this draft law we neither have nor need concrete 
provisions concerning the administration of People’s 
Committees, for this is above all a matter of practice. 
But in view of the practical importance of administration 
to the functioning of the State apparatus, I believe that 
it will not be amiss to say a few words about the main 
problem of our present administration, that is, the struc- 
ture of its personnel. The fate of the democratic forms 
we are introducing by this law will, in the final analysis, 
very largely depend on how we solve this question. 


The draft law starts from the principle that it is 
necessary to distinguish the organs of State administra- 
tion from their administration. The deciding organs of 
State administration are the councils and presidents of 
People’s Committees, and the administration of People’s 
Committees is made up of People’s Committees’ officials. 
In priciple administration has not the function of authori- 
ty, but serves the organs of State administration in the 
discharge of their duties. This differentiation of principle 
between the administrative organs and their administra- 
tion will make it possible for the organisation of adminis- 
tration to be instituted much more clearly and specifi- 
cally and for its responsibilities and duties and the offi- 
cials’ rights to be established. However, this will facilitate 
our struggle for the greater professional ability of the 
administrative apparatus of People’s Committees, in 
which respect now we are not at all well off. 


Today’s personnel structure of our administration is 
far from meeting our present requirements, not only by 
its general level of education but also by its professional 
ability. Here are some data. In State administration we 
have today 126,160 officials. The number was practically 
the same in old Yugoslavia. Two years ago we had 
146,268. According to that we have managed to reduce 
the apparatus by over twenty thousand officials. This 
reflects our tangible struggle against bureaucratism and 
a costly State administration. But the officials we have 
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today in our adminsitration have the following school 
qualifications: 
Faculty 7,810 (6,2%) of all officials. 
Complete High School 13,880 (11%) 
Incomplete High School 34,349 (27,2 %) 
Primary School 63,390 (50,3 %) 
Without schooling 6,731 (5,3%) 


Total: 126,160 (100%) 


This structure of personnel throws into relief our 
development so far. One is struck by the disproportion- 
ately high number of men with unsatisfactoruy profes- 
sional education. It is obviuos that, in view of the new 
tasks of State administration and the new working 
methods, this structure of our administration has to be 
ehanged gradually. Apart from that, our State admini- 
stration has not now be to so extensive as before. A series: 
of officials who have been discharging the so-called ”oper- 
ational functions” in State administration are now no 
longer necessary, since our State administration, as stated 
before, is in essence regulative and supervisory, while the 
operative management of enterprises and institutions 
rests with other social organs. For the discharge of regu- 
lative and supervisory functions of State administration 
in the administration of People’s Committees, a consider- 
ably smaller number of cadres is needed; but, they must 
of necessity possess an appreciably higher measure of 
professional education than is the case at present. 

To be able in present-day conditions to change the 
personnel structure of the administration, to raise it to 
a higher professional level, it is absolutely necessary to 
intensify the care of central Republican and Federal 
departmental organs for personnel service in People’s 
Committees. So far the higher Republican and Federal 
organs have most often conducted no personnel policy in 
their branch of State administration, nor have they 
attended to the cadres of People’s Committees, but they 
nevertheless showed a distinct bureaucratic tendency to 
remove as many professional cadres from People’s Com- 
mittees as possible allegedly on account of the Commit- 
tees’ faulty cadres policy. 
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This attitude to cadres in People’s Committees has 
been highly detrimental. Basic cadres in State admin- 
istration form one whole. In principle they may be 
assigned to varying functions and tasks at all levels of 
State administration, particularly today, when our coun- 
try feels the lack of found professional cadres at each 
step. The status and salary they are granted by one organ 
are binding for the other organs. Concern for their pro- 
fessional ability is not solely in the interests of the organ 
they; work for but of the whole State administration. 
Therefore, in the light of this cadres problem, we must 
view the State administration as an entirety which must 
be the concern of the highest State organs. This does not 
conflict with the self-government of People’s Committees 
any more than it conflicts with their independence and 
the legalised competencies of higher organs in all the 
other spheres of their activity. An official of the People’s 
Committee remains its official, acts on its instructions, 
comes under its disciplinary authority even though his 
status, professional ability and advancement are not only 
of concern to the People’s Committee but to the whole 
State administration. The role of central organs must 
therefore be strengthened in respect of the structure of 
administration, by granting specific rights for the 
appointment and distribution of cadres. It should not 
happen, as it has so far, that People’s Committees com- 
pletely liquidate certain services they do not understand 
or appoint unqualified men to purely professional postes. 
Lately a tendency has apneared on the part of a series 
of professional services to counter this by completely 
isolating themselves from People’s Committees and 
centralising themselves. By correctly establishing the 
competencies of Republican organs concerning the com- 
position of administration of professional services at 
People’s Committees, such centralist tendencies will lose 
their last point and their essentially bureaucratic charac- 
ter will be completely exposed. 


Finally I would yet emphasise that the organisation 
of administration in general should be accorded far more 
attention than hitherto. We may freely say that the 
greater part of the success of the new organisational 
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system of People’s Committees will depend on the way 
their administration is organised. Therefore, the Repub- 
lican departmental organs should extend far greater 
assistance to People’s Committees, above all in that direc- 
lion, than they have so far. 

In closing this explanation of the new Draft Law on 
l’eople’s Committees, allow me to quote the following 
words of Engels: 


"Where a complete transformation of the social 
organisation is involved, the masses must themselves take 
part, they themselves have to perceive what is involved, 
what they are pledging their lives for. That is the lesson 
history has taught us in the last 50 years. But, for the 
masses to comprehend what is to be done, long, persever- 
ing work is called for...” (Selected Works, I. p. 113). 


These words that Engels wrote close on 60 years ago 
are no less accurate today and they fully apply to the 
development of our revolution. None of the great tasks 
we are setting ourselves today can be realised without 
ihe conscious activity of the masses of our working men. 
And these masses to be actuated towards the realisation 
of such tasks, much and perserving political and educa- 
tional work is needed. If we proceed thus, then it is not 
lo be doubted that the measures we are now undertaking 
in our social build-up will indeed bear fruit. 

Comrade Tito once said that we were not afraid of 
decentralizing power, of transferring it in the greatest 
possible measure to the basic self-governing organs of 
our working men. The present law provides a convincing 
eorroboration of his words. It not only tells of an impor- 
lant victory on the part of socialist democratism, but of 
the great strength of the system born of our socialist 
revolution. We may, therefore, feel doubly proud in plac- 
ing such a law on the agenda of our Assembly. 

Much effort, search and struggle has been necessary, 
hut we have finally traced the path of our socialist devel- 
opment, traced it distinctly, and all that is now left is 
lor us to follow this path, to do so consistently, persever- 
ingly and tirelessly. 





